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“A Magazine of Verse 


CHINESE NUMBER 


APRIL 1935 


THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN 


Peiping: November, 1934 


HE marble circles of the Altar of Heaven 
Shone silver-soft under the moon. 
From the far-away winged columns I saw the Phoenix rise 


And wave his long blue-and-green tail-plumes 


ne 


While the proud Chien Lung and his nobles, 
And his torch-bearers challenging the stars, 
Climbed one by one and two by two 

The nine marble steps to the first round 

And trailed their gorgeous robes across it— 


And the nine marble steps to the second, 


{1] 
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And the nine marble steps to the third, 
With spirits leading upward between them 
on their own cloud-carved stairway. 


And I saw them stand at last on the marble floo: 


Rounded with carven balustrades— 
In the innermost mystic circle under the moon and stars, 
Where the God of all of us, } 


The God too great for name or image, 


Holds the earth in the hollow of his hand. 


I heard the priests chant their ritual 

Through the night’s long hours to the dawn, 

Until the imperial procession melted away down the tripl 
stair 

Between the dragon-carved posts of the balustrad 


And dissolved in the woods of time. 


Alone there, spirit-guarded in solitude, 
Alone with the earth and the sky, 
In the mystic marble bonds of beauty, 
I rose beyond hope, beyond dreams, 
Into the peace ineffable, 
The peace that passeth understanding, 
While the three shining circles slanted to a new day, 
And the white columns of Victory beyond them 
Spread marble wings to the sun. 
Harriet Monr 


{2} 
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CHINESE POEMS OF LONG AGO 


SONG-POEMS OF INMOST THOUGHTS 
I (xIv) 


Autumn begins. The air is fierce and cold. 


A cricket chirps from the hangings of my bed. 


Whatever feels, feels sorrow; life is grief 


Dull melancholy fretting of the heart. 


Words would not fail me—is there no place for speech? 
Words are a multitude—is there one to hear? 


4 


\ little wind is blowing through my sleeves; 


The clear moon sheds unearthly brilliancy. 


Dawn. A wild cock crows from a high tree. 


Now I can call my chariot, now turn home. 


It (XXXIII) 


Now it is day, and soon it will be night. 


Now it is night, and soon it will be dawn. 


lhe ruddy face is changed from what it was. 


ire soul destroys itself and disappears. 


1 hide tumultuous fires in my breast: 


, aS oF Old, 


change calls and answers change. 


{3} 
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Event succeeds event eternally: 
Wisdom and skill and toil are powerless. 


Only this feeling—in the wink of an eye 
My spirit shall be blown upon the wind... . 


My life to the end closed over with thin ice, 
And who shall know the heart of me that burns? 
Yiian Chieh—end of Third Century A. D. 


FESTIVAL IN THE EASTERN HALI 


The rain is over—the beauty of spring is bright with drops. 

The sun sinks—the twilight clouds are glorious. 

By the shore, pomegranate-brakes grow denser, nearing their 
fullness, 

The mountain-cherries have flowered—the blossoms are not 
yet fallen. 


Clear tones rise with the singers’ fans, 

Floating fragrance whirls from the dancers’ robes. 
Curtains of kingfisher feathers hang before every window 
Golden screens half hide the doors. 


The spirits of wind and flowers are everywhere, 
All fragrant trees are bright with the birds’ return. 
SPRING NIGHT 


Evening has hushed the river. Nothing stirs. 


Spring’s multitude of flowers is newly blown. 


[4] 














The Emperor Yang 


Down on the rushing current floats the moon: 


The rising tide, returning, brings the stars. 


AUTUMN SADNESS 


It was last year, and autumn was just gone: 
I 


t is this year, and autumn is come again. 


The dew falls thick, the air in these mountains is cold, 
Che wind rushes, crickets are chirping sadly. 

3irds quarrel, hurrying to leave their trees, 

Fish are cold and try to hide among weeds. 

Rarely the mists lift, rarely the sun breaks through. 


nd even from lone small clouds falls thunder. 
4 ] ll cloud lls tl 1 


LATE SPRING 


Here in Lo-yang spring is gradually ripening, 


Every distance is full of spring splendor. 

lhe lines of poplar-leaves have still a moment before they 
must darken, 

Showers of peach-blossoms are not yet rare. 

Peering under eaves, swallows quarrel to enter, 

Birds are drifting and darting all through the forest. 


] 


Yet those who stand in the northern passes 


Have nothing of spring but the first dews soaking their 


clothes. 


The Emperor Yang—cir. A. D. 600 
(51 
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QUATRAIN 


Here where ten thousand tangled mountains lift their peaks 
into quiet, 

I have often come, here I have followed the sad ways of 
the heart. 

Here now I sweep from the snow the printed tracks of 
deer. 

This bright day makes me fearful—hunters must be 
searching. 

Lu Fu Li —T'ang Dy nasty 


BUFFALO HERDER’S SONG 


Your buffalo’s horns are crooked and crumpled, 


My buffalo’s tail swings and twists. 


In one hand I hold 

Short flute, long whip; 

South to the meadows, east to the uplands, 
I go to pasture my buffalo. 

The sun is hot, the fields are broad, 
My buffalo walks slowly. 

When he is tired, when he is hungry, 
Only I know it. 

Up on his back I sing, 

I climb down and wait. 

When night comes, I go home 

And lie at my buffalo’s side. 


{6} 


K’ao Chi 


All year long I pasture my buffalo, 
; p J 


I have no sorrow. 


I fear one thing—taxes must be paid! 
Would they sell away my buffalo? 
Kao Ch’i—Fourteenth Century 


QUATRAINS OF AUTUMN 


Westward, the cascade dissolves in streaming fire. 
Evening shadows gather along the terraced wall. 
From high in the sky, light picks out distant colors. 


The spirit of autumn has entered the cricket’s note. 
Siue Tao-heng—Died cir. 608 A. D. 


Autumn has come. All is empty, falling 
Only cold waters flaunt red. 
Stayed by strong roots, these iris 


Consent not yet to vanish on the wind. 


Hong Tche-kong 


Early autumn startles the leaves. They fall, 

Borne away, scattered, like a heart that wanders. 

Circling, flying, unwilling to come to ground, 

Ihey seem to grieve at leaving their native woods. 
K’ong Chao-ngan 


Translated from the Chinese 


by George Margulies and Willard R. Trask 


{7} 
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CHINESE FOLK SONGS 


SONGS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY A. D. 


I 
Sunny spring, second and third month— 
Going together, we dance through flowers and grass. 
People we meet on horse or foot all look, 
All speak aloud, say “Good!” 


II 
My feeling, my lover’s feeling— 
Two feelings that touch the blue sky. 
Though bodies dwell North and South, 
Spirits talk at the mid hour of night. 


Ul 
I am the North Pole Star, 
For a thousand years fixed, unchanging. 
My lover is the bright sun’s heart 
East at dawn, at nightfall West. 


IV 
In spring I went out to gather mulberry leaves. 
Under the trees I met my lover. 
The leaves I gathered would not feed even a hundred 
silkworms— 


How can I have a silk-embroidered dress? 


[8] 








Vv 
I come out for a moment to look at the back-garden. 
Seeing flowers, I remember you more. 
Birds in couples, birds in couples flying— 
Where is my lover now? 
VI 
Autumn 
A cool wind opens the window and blows in, 
The bright moon pours down glittering light. 
It is still inside—not a word of human speech. 
Among the silk curtains, two laugh softly. 
, Vil 
W inter 
The sky is cold, the year is nearly ended. 
A frosty wind dances with the flying snow. 
My love sleeps under two quilts- 


Warm as the summer’s hottest days. 


SONGS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. D. 


I 
Poplars receive the spring wind, 
Winter-bent branches rise. 
Who could cling to empty memories, 


leep alone the spring nights through? 


Ny) 


Il 


over and beloved, hands clasped, we take leave. 


[9] 


Chinese Folk Poets 
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I want to go, but love will not let me. 
Already the last light of day is turning purple. 
We sit and watch the sun go down. 


Il 
Kill, kill the long-crowing cock! 
A shot to chase away the hooting ow!! 
I would have unbroken dark with no returning light, 
A year from end to end with but one waking! 


IV 
The flowers blossom new. 
Who, a spring day held in his heart, 
Can enter a curtained bed and sleep alone? 


How can this be? 
Under heaven there are people without numbe: 
My grief is for you alone. 


SONG OF THE SIXTH CENTURY A. 


Many a fast horse is underfed, 
Many a sprightly boy has no money. 
Yellow corn raises good horses. 


Get money first—then you become a man! 


Translated from the Chinese 


by George Margulies and Willard R. T 


[10} 


POEMS FROM T’ANG MASTERS 
Eighth Century, A. D. 
PASSING BY PAO-CH’ING TEMPLE 


Among the yellow leaves, lies hid a temple of long ago; 
The cold hall is open, empty of priest or worshipper. 
When the water of the pool is quiet 

Turtles come out to bask in the sun. 
Among the pines at evening 

Storks fly back and forth. 

the ancient well lies fallen, 
Garlanded by verdure; 


Variegated mosses pattern like a painting 


Che shaded cloister walls. 

In the Hall of Meditation I pause exhausted 
Outside, the dusty world 

Brings me the capacity for bearing grief. 


Ssu Weén-ming 


SPRING LONGINGS AT CH ANG-AN 


vind has blown the rain 
seyond the green mountains. 

Looking out over a thousand gateways, 
1 all closed by growing green. 
My home remains in my dreams; 
When shall I 


P) 


return: 


[11] 
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Spring comes; on the river, 

Are many people returning. 

The upper waters of the stream 

In their windings, are lost beyond the floating clouds. 
The palace buildings break into irregular patterns 
The rays of the setting sun. 

Who considers how difficult it is for a scholar 

To be successful in this world? 

My life is ebbing from me, 

A sojourner in Ch’in, beyond the pass. 


AMONG THE HILLS 


When I am hungry, I pick the seeds of the pine; 
Thirsty, I drink the spring water. 

Following a mountain way, 

I come out by chance on an open place. 

Tender plants cover like tapestry 

The sunny slope, 

Inviting me to share the sleep 

Of my companions, the deer and fawns. 


Lu Lun 


NIGHT NEAR THE MAPLE BRIDGE 


The setting of the moon is heralded 
By the calling of the crows, clear in the frosty air. 


[12] 


Chang Chi 


From my couch, troubled by sad thoughts, 

I see across the river the fisherman’s fire, 

Which lights the maples on the bank. 

The sound of the midnight bell of the Han-shan Temple 
Outside the walls of Soochow 

Reaches my boat, anchored here far from home. 


Chang Chi 


ROADS IN LOYANG 


This “floating world”’ is like drifting clouds. 

A thousand times returning, the old becomes again the new. 
Following the round, the man of yesterday 

Adds one more to the grass-covered mounds, 

But still there are white-headed men as before. 

At the year’s end, I, an alien, 

Am at the turning-point of old age. 

The hoary mountain after the snow, 

Desires the spring. 

On they go, the carts and horses— 

There will always be dust on the roads of Loyang. 


Yi Wauz-ling 


Translated by Helen Burwell Chapin 
from the Ku Shih Hsiian, a Collection 


of Old Poems compiled by Yuan Ting 
during the Twelfth Century A. D. 


[13] 
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MODERN POEMS IN THE VERNACULAR 
THE FIVE OLD MEN PEAKS 


The unshakable miracle, 
The dazzling dignity, 
The high-uprising, the dragon-coiling, 
The inaccessible steep! 
Behold! through a crevice there 
The sky peeps in, that blue remote and profound. 
In the embrace of the infinite 


The wonder hugely surges into sight. 


Whose ideal and whose imagination, 
Whose labor, the traces of whose creative hands, 
In a void antique and divine, 
Now mock the heavenly mists and winds and bodies? 
Sometimes clusters of glittering comely clouds, 
Quivering faintly, adorn their silver locks 
Like an old twisted plum-tree, branches writhing 


And blossoms yielding sudden fragrances. 


The boys who fell timber down the mountain-side 
Bathe and shout in the crystal stream. 
They recognize the old men’s moody faces. 
The rolling mists like foam upon the ocean 
Cover and drown the green woods in the valley 


And screen the ruffled waters of the lake. 


[14] 


I 


Hsu Tse-m 0 


jghtning flashes on crag and cliff—oh listen! 
} 
! 


The five old men are chuckling over the misty sea. 
The five old hucklin; t ty 


The rosy morn illuminates their clefts, 


On their bald patches the sunset lingers: 


At eve they hear the trills of curious birds. 


y 


Above their Chiu Pan* shoulders timid] 


Moonlight and stars appear 


Ships lightly, slowly sailing on soft waves. 


the peaceful ocean-calming bell! 





ims pass through the forest of fallen leaves. 


re for wordly vanities, 


Nor heed the woes and nightmares of the earth, 


My soul, inhale the free air of the mountain, 


Its grandcur and its magnanimity! 
ese are not peaks, but prayers of old saints 
Into these temples crystallized like music, 
e world a proof of immortality- 
An “obstinate question” from the infinite skies! 
Hsu Tse-mo 
Translated by Harold Acton 


* Chiu Pan is a monster of Chinese mythology. 


{15] 
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A NIGHT SCENE 


The noise of the city surges back 

Like the ebbing tide uncovering the sand. 
Under each of the ridged grey roofs 

Are souls asleep. 


The last old cab goes by... . 


Outside the palace toil-worn people lie 

Pillowed upon cold pavers, dozing. 

One wakes at midnight, kicks his numb companion 

And tells him of a wailing he has heard, 

Sometimes far and sometimes near, 

Behind the deeply closed deserted palace 

From the turret where the crows have made their nest. 
More strange the answer of that numb companion, 
Since night, he says, has witnessed 

The hard stone lions shedding bitter tears. 


Some one passes along with sighs. 

A night wind shakes dry grass on the citadel. 
Ho Chi-fang 

Translated by Harold Acton 


A GROUP OF NATURE POEMS 


THE COUNTRY IN SPRING 


Spring’s blue water gushes down the hill, 


Beside the brook the lush grass thickens. 
No one remembers, and none can tell 
Where winter’s wind has gone. 

A sound as of a bell at noon, 
Soft as the breeze in blossom-time, 
Follows the freckled butterfly 
Over spring’s country. 


RAINY WINDY EVENING 
filaments of rain are visible 


{ nde 


Tonight on the sea 


the blurry street-lamps. 


An unknown little craft floats far away. 


Through a high window someone, hat in hand, 
Paces alone; 

Light is his footfall. 

He hears the rain on the umbrella . 
Waterdrops in the mist are scattered by the wind 
And splash the cold horse’s mane. 

Tonight on the sea 


An unknown little craft floats far away. 


[17] 
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RED SUN 


Red sun on the blue-black mountain like a ball. 
I am as if in a dream: 
Sorrow and beauty! 


Shadows on the wall, 

And on the other side, in the mountain’s flare, 
May be the black shadow of a horseman. 

Will he blaze me a trail of evening and dreams? 
The past is real 

Now that the sun has set-— 

As if a woman were pondering her girlhood. 
But it cannot be expressed to the heart of a child 
Who points and goes on asking: 

“On the other side, is there a land of gold?” 


So I would like to see a wood-cutter 
Bending his back, 
Creeping over the blue-black mountain 


FORGET 
While the shooting star is flying across the sky 


brim of 


And the water-bubble breaks on the 
Now somebody may quicken with desire. 
My heart is melancholy— 

Enfold it while I sing a song 


[18] 





Lin Kéng 


Like the tottering of a ruined temple; 


Then quietly forget, nor ever think of it again. 


DAYBREAK 


At daybreak, the far-distant water’s sound; 
In the deep mountain, tiger’s eyes. 
inging out of the pale window 
Like the melting-sound of ice in early spring. 
ions of a vast and brooding heart, 
Softly the splintering of ice 
From the nortl pole comes like a call, 
Inherited from dream to dream 
Since the beginning of humanity. 
Lin Kéng 


Translated by Harold Acton 


{19} 
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TWO SKETCHES OF TODAY 


T’IEN-LUNG SHAN IN MAY 


The way over bare rocks is lighted now as for a festival 

By the blossoms of the sweetbriar. 

A myriad yellow lanterns 

Radiate rays of fragrance as well as light. 

Halfway up, a wild lilac in bloom on the steep hillside 

Tempts me from the path. 

Pine trees exhale their pungent breath, 

The very spirit of the hills. 

Beyond the temple, the path leads at last 

To flowerings of stone on the mountain-top, 

The lotus-borne Buddhas of the Heavenly-Dragon 
Mountain. 


THE FORBIDDEN CITY 


From yellow roof to yellow roof, 

The swallows dart, lilting like a song, 

Now high, now low, above the marble bridges 
Of the Purple City ... 


And above me, an alien, 


Musing on the mutability that ousted the Dragon-faced 
And brought me here. 


Helen Burwell Chapin 


UNDER A PEKING PEACH-TREE 


Resting in the pink shade, 

A figure in faded blue, 

She sits with her dull hands 
Crossed on her trousered knees. 
One by one 

The pink blossoms fall 

With a light fragrance 

On her tight grey hair; 

And over the fields 

Where the young green stirs 
With beginning life, 

Her eyes follow the flight 
Of a pattern of wild geese 
Winging north 


\bove a sunken temple. 


In all the green fields 
They alone are old 
Che old temple 
Under the swift-flying birds, 
Che old woman 
Under the pink-flowering tree. 
Margaret Mackprang Mackay 
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IMAGES FROM HANGCHOW 
Suggested by the names of 
“Beautiful Views in the City of Heaven” 


PAVILION OF THE PEACEFUL LAKI 


No ripple stirs the glassy surface 

Of the Peaceful Lake. 

The Harvest Moon hangs for one breathless moment 
Like a golden lantern, 

From the curving eaves of the Ivory Pavilion. 
Then slowly she climbs the Hill of Heaven, 
Stepping from star to star. 

Turning, she reaches her jeweled fingers 

Across the quiet water 

To weave a silver garment 

For my beloved. 


THREE POOLS AND THE PRINTED MOONS 


It is the Time of Growing Corn. 

In sibilant whispers 

The Spirits of the Corn converse with one 
Their soft silks rustle 

As they speak. 

Standing beside the Three Pools, they shiver 
Saying, ““We have seen a strange thing 

This night! 


V 


m ° 
Pr inte 


e have seen 


Of the Three 


rH 
Surely 
The Gods ha 
Upo these w 
] T all 


And the very 


VENI 
Che wind fr 
H id Ow! 
e p 
i ( 0 
Ot ‘Thunde 
€ ng 
Or the new 
lers 
ic ¢ 
(i ught. 


d on the 


irkening 


Winona Montgomery Gilliland 


Three Moons a-quiver, 
shimmering satin waters 


Pools.”’ 


LAGOON OF FISH AND FLOWERS 


been walking 


aters, 


the lotus buds are tipped with crimson, 


fch 


1 gold and silver. 


Tt 


7, 
y=] 


MINATION OF 


ym the west 


1e 


ll the tinted petals 
the snowy shoulders 
Peak 
silver needle 
moon 


tt 
Litt 


ering golden beads 


canopy 
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WILLOW BAY 


All day long 

The eagles have cried and circled above the Bay. 
The willows on the shore 

Are trembling in consternation, 

Are sighing and weeping; 

For the Queen of the Willows has fallen, 
Drowned in the treacherous tide. 

Her long hair floats on the green wate: 
Like ribbons of silver. 

The eagles cry, 

“Farewell!” 


THE WINDING HALL OF FRAGRANT BREEZES 


Come with me, my belovéd! 

We will wander 

Down the Winding Hall of Fragrant Breezes, 
Where the sun thrusts golden spears 

Through the dark clouds of the great pine-trees. 
We will walk softly over the perfumed needles 
To the fields of Chrysanthemum, 





And there plunge headlong into a pungent rainbow sea 


Of bloom. 


Winona Montgomery Gilliland 


The verse section devoted to Chinese poets and subjects ends 


[24] 


here 


SPECTRAL TUNES 
FAUN IN EXILI 


In her eyes I saw her history written. 
Where brown disintegrated into green 
} 


And gold, with a red glint between. 


I looked and understood. 


Vhere I read 
The memory of a faun’s pursuit 

ly rough the m\ rtle wood: 

How nymphs, aroused, had fled, 

that followed after, 
Bewildered by the talking water, led 
] 


By uncertain laughter, 


his home. 


to the sea slope. 


Chere were his eyes the warm pulsating gold 


Seeking wine on the wharves, a drunken faun 
Rolled in a wine-ship’s hold 

\ was borne to this desolate coast. 

H were n ni rtle groves, 

No familiar shrines, 


[25] 
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Only the splintered casks and the sweet wines 
Spilt in the sea. 

Here were no grapes, 

But bitter berries grew in the marsh. 


Here was no moss, 
But sea-worn logs and the harsh 
Grass on the dune-top. 


Here was no mirth; 

In this forlorn meeting of sea and land, 
Eyes are the green of stormy water, 
And the sand 

Lies suddenly cold under the hand. 


From this shore, always windy and roaring, 
An exile learns 

To keep where a fire burns. 

And still by night the warm rhythm returns 


From groves forgotten. 


Then vain is the disguise 

Of small hand or white throat. 

The green and gold and red strangely appear 
In a woman’s eyes— 

As if one were to hear 

The tap of cloven hooves amid the rustlings 


In convent corridors. 


Mary Barnard 


ONDINE 


At supper time an ondine’s narrow feet 
Made dark tracks on the hearth. 
of a yellow fruit was the fire’s heat, 


together quite blue with the cold. 





The sandy hem of her skirt dripped on the floor. 
She sat there ith a silvered cedar knot 

a low stool; and I sat opposite, 
My lips and eyelids hot 
In the heat of the fire. Piling on dry bark, 
ae eae 
h 


Seeing that no steam went up from her dark dress, 


| fnl¢ 
I¢ neasines 
Ao +} = ye oe | Lad ahtteed wadae < ee 
As though firm sand had shifted under my feet 
tl wash « 1 wave 
| brought her so ip trom the stove and she would not eat, 
| , 
But sat the iz her cold tears, 


Her blue lips quivering with cold and grief. 
She blamed me for a thief, 

Saying that I had burned a piece of wood 

le washed up. And I said, No, 

lhe tide had washed it out again; and even so, 


\ piece of sodden wood was not so rare 


olished agate stones or ambergris. 


She stood and w ung her hair 
So that the water made a sudden splash 


On the round rug by the door. I saw her go 


[27] 
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Across the little footbridge to the beach. 

After, I threw the knot on the hot coals. 

It fell apart and burned with a white flash, 

A crackling roar in the chimney and dark smoke. 
I beat it out with a poker 

In the soft ash. 


Now I am frightened on the shore at night, 

And all the phosphorescent swells that rise 
Come toward me with the threat of her dark eyes 
With a cold firelight in them; 

And crooked driftwood writhes 

In dry sand when I pass. 


Should she return and bring her sisters with her, 
The withdrawing tide 

Would leave a long pool in my bed. 

There would be nothing more of me this side 
The melting foamline of the latest wave. 


LAI 


Nothing availed then in the starless darkness with the sea 
giving a gray light. 

Nothing availed then either by sea or by land, 

For the boats were filled with a shallow and unlit water, 
their sails riven. 


{28} 


Mary Barnard 


But her hands spread upon the bolt of the door refused to 
believe, 


And the waves spoke for her since she had no voice. 


I said, striving with her, “He is long since dead. 

I have seen the queens who ride fast along dark roads 

Bearing death upon their lips and love upon the palms of 
their hands. 

I know they now have left the mired ways and the 

channelled meadows; 

Where blue roads echo under the stripped, high-singing trees, 
tower-ward they bear him. 

In the yellow tideland, shallow water laps unheard.” 

But she shook her head and the waves spoke for her as they 
do still, 

Sighing a furtive song in the spread foam 

While the troubled stones of the beach turn in my heart. 


Mary Barnard 
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COMMENT 
IN PEKING 


MAk<° POLO, journeying steadily by sea and land, 
took three years to reach Cambulac, the capital city 
of Kublai Kahn. But less than a month, by rail and steamer 
and rail again, was enough to bridge for me the wide spaces 
of land and ocean between Chicago and that heritage of 
many dynasties, the ancient, rustily gorgeous, modern 

of Peiping. And tomorrow a week or less may suffice fo! 
the air traveler from Lake Michigan to skim the Great 
Wall of China and land, sky-blown like the mythical phoe 
nix, near the white marble Altar of Heaven. 

For me it was the same grand old town which I had 
descended upon from Siberia and Manchuria in that fat 
away before-the-War period when the Romanoff and Ma 
chu and Republican dynasties, as personified by Nicholas 
and the infant Pu-yi and the good-natured Mr. Taft, 
seemed safe on their respective thrones. The crenellat | 
tar Wall lifting its towers, the Chien-men loomii 


grandly before me with the little animals guarding its new- 
moon curve of yellow roofs, the mixture of races in the 
crowds, the rikshas, bicycles, camels, donkeys, primitive 
carts, shiny motors, threading through the wall’s deep arch- 
ways; then the long drive through the streets with their low 
half-open shops, their sidewalk peddlers squatting before 
little stocks of goods or goodies arranged in rows on the 
papered ground, their peripatetic cooks carrying little ovens \ 
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full of steaming cakes or meats for coolie customers; and 
finally the narrow hutung leading to a Chien-Lung home 


] 
with 


ts flowering courts and beautiful lofty rooms—all 
this brought back the oriental glamour which I had almost 
lost the scent of through these PorTry years. And for me, 
as for most of us “foreigners,” the ancient name of the city 
had been changed in vain. 

It was just before the founding of Porrry that I first 
glamorous air, and it was strange to be carried 
back by the first whiff of it. “Has Peking changed?” they 
expecting a lament; but I found little to 
seanar eid much 


to praise. To be sure, the beautiful roofs 


ills presented a few fresh evidences 


of slow decay ; 
s had fallen, a few more grasses grew on the 
temple roofs. But 


the Forbidden City was no longer forbid- 


its imperial gard 


ens were parked and tended for us, 
CS palaces were open to citizens of the Republic of China 
nd to wanderers like myself from Chicago and Moscow 
nd Istanbul. The streets were cleaner on the whole, and 
ones were paved out wider to make room for 


iutomobiles 


which went surging and honking through 


ze of vehicles and pedestrians, including processional 
eddings an nerals, and more processional camels; and 


Legations were still giving dinner-parties in their trim 


stately mansions, even though the Government had 
departed and the business the diplomats came for must be 


conducted in Nanking. 





were more subtle changes — differences of 
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feeling and atmosphere, of custom and costume, a greater 
awareness of the modern world. Men had lost their pig 
tails and women their elaborate Manchu or Chinese head- 
dresses, in favor of shingled heads and bobbed hair. One 
saw few bound feet in the city streets, though in the country 
they seemed numerous in spite of the law against them. 
Pretty Chinese girls in slim brocades were dancing with 
men on gala nights at the Peking Hotel. And in the uni- 
versities student poets were using the vernacular instead of 
the classic Mandarin, and large English classes were keenl; 
eager to know what is going on in the western literary 
world. I seemed to be a missionary of the muse to these 
oriental shrines of learning, receiving so many invitations 
to read modern American poetry that I was forced to decline 
those outside the Peking area, and indeed some of those 
within. As I read Lindsay and Sandburg, Stevens and 
Millay, Eunice Tietjens’ Tai Shan and my own poems and 
many others in halls packed with vividly appreciative faces, 
I wondered how much these students could follow of the 
strange rhythms in a foreign tongue. I could tell by their 
grateful comments that they caught something of the spirit 
and movement of our poems, and that the embassy of an 
occidental colleague thrilled them with a sense of co-opera 
tive sympathy from afar. 

The new poets and the young students of the art are 
fighting the same old familiar battle against hampering con 
ventions which our own poets have waged against laws less 


ancient and tyrannous. Many of them are discarding th 
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literary language and the metrical forms of ten centuries in 

vor of much freer verse in the common speech of the 
people. But one difficulty about using the vernacular is that 

ch province has a different vernacular, and thus a modern 
poet’s audience is more or less limited to the region he 
comes from. In these Peiping colleges many students travel 
from remote districts, often suffering incredible hardships 


of poverty and fatigue in their desperate desire to imbibe 


the new learning and practice the newer forms of their 
ancient arts. For if China is backward and indifferent in 
political science and the instinct of national solidarity, she 
s impassioned in the arts. Facing these students from far 
and near of their vast country, 1 was swayed by this pas 
sion—the heart of the people was here. 

One evening Doctor R. D, Jameson, formerly of Chicago 
but for some years lecturing on English literature at three 
Pek ng colleges gave oul trio a dinne party, one Ot the 
umous barbecues of the Hotel du Nord, at which gathered 
in international group of thirty or more poets and other 
folk. After dinner a number of us contributed to the fes- 
ival. “Iwo or three Chinese bards chanted classic lyrics 
and recited some of their own poems in the vernacular, trans- 
ng them beforehand as a friendly concession to our igno- 
ance. I felt an exotic music in those brief songs, like the 
vague whistling high above us in the air of pigeons who 

tiny reeds tied to their wings: a breath of music deli- 
ate and strange that is soon gone. Usually there is a twist 
of humor in the poems—that ironic humility suggestive of 


5 
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the littleness of man which one finds so often in all Chinese q 
art. 

A cosmopolite poet, Harold Acton, who, born in Italy, has 
lived for some time in Peking studying Chinese and teach- 
ing English in one of the numerous universities, has tried to 
catch the flavor of some of the newer poets in translation 
a difficult, perhaps an impossible task. One must always 
look through a translation with an eye searching imagina 
tively for the original. A veil of another color hangs be- sf 
tween—the vision is obscured. 

But poets and poetry were merely one incident of my 
Chinese vacation, which had so many aspects of interest and 
beauty that even to list them is impossible. To live for nine 
weeks in a transformed temple built for the goddess of the 
sea two centuries ago under the greatest Manchu emperor 
that set the stage, so to speak, in the lacquer reds and jade 
greens and rusty gold of its walls and lofty ceiling beams 
in rooms so perfectly proportioned that one forgot their q 
spaciousness ; rooms in which every piece of carved furniture, 
every picture and ancient vase and bowl and sculptured fig- 
ure fitted in as if part of the design. And into these rooms, 
once a week or oftener, came people of many nations—Rus- 


sians white and red, blond Danes, dark Hindoos, Italia 





Britishers, Spaniards, American officials and: tourists, and 
always Chinese, the men in long dark silk coats, the women 
in their slim flat cylindrical brocade costumes. One needed 
many languages to talk with all these. . 

In the variegated “foreign” architecture of the legation | 
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quarter were the diplomats and their innumerable secretaries 
and soldiers, all watching and discussing the international 
drama, studying its threat of tremendous change, and shar- 
ir views with visitors at tiffins and teas. 

And there were Chi ! 


was hidden in ancient customs, where dinners of twenty or 








1ese homes where the threat of change 


more courses were served with chopsticks, the ‘“‘boys”’ bring- 

warm rice wine and bowl after bowl of birds’-nes 
soup, shark’s lip, bamboo shoots, sweetened lotus-buds, and 
} 


final] , after ones appetite had completely vanished, tne 


spiced and larded Peking duck, each delicious share to be 
" 


wrapped in a thin wafer and eaten by hand like a hot-dog. 


For such a feast the invitation, translated, might begin thus: 





respectfully taken care to have the wine-cups cleansed 
at eight o’clock on the sixth day of the ninth moon, and shall await 





instructive conversation. 


But the present-day pageantry, however alluring, was not 


quite the whole story. We were tempted to plunge deep 
nto the past, and share its beauty and magnificence. History 
seemed to begin at the Great Wall, which meanders over 
ntains for endless hundreds of miles and sets up its 

towers on the cliffs to remind us of ancient wars. ‘Today 
one may arrive notor in a few hours, and under a warm 
n sun climb to the highest tower visible, only to find 
higher fortresses beyond. In the Ming tombs lay buried a 
ist \ procession of stone animals and counsellors still 
guarded the long approach beyond the five-arched marble 
pailou out on the silent plain; and the spirits of kings re- 
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buked us as we entered the vast empty hall where Yung Loh 
proclaimed to his ancestors his hope of immortality. 

In the Western Hills there were wonderful temples, 
founded centuries ago, where a few monks still practiced the 
ancient ritual and welcomed visitors to their spacious courts. 
On the long terrace of Chieh Ta Ssu we heard them salute 
the harvest moon as its beams touched their outdoor altar 
We listened to the bells and the shrill chant, and watched 
the burning of incense and paper columns in honor of the 
annual festival, while the brown-robed procession marched 
around the shrine under the protecting hills, and the great 
silver pine gleamed white as the moon. ‘The next day we 
were borne in chairs up and down mountains to beautiful 
Tan Che Ssu, whose many pavilions perch against the cliffs 
like great yellow birds, as if to drink from the rush of cas 
cading waters. And at a nearer temple one could moun 
taineer up steep stair-paths to the highest pagoda and view 
the wide checkerboard plain lying between city towers and 
a violet line of hills, 

We loved those hill excursions—tifin picnics or week 


ends or longer: the long chair-rides; the array of donkeys 


carrying cots, blankets, food—everything, including a cook 
and coolies; the nights in old temple pavilions under curvin 


yellow roofs protected by dragons, the hot breakfasts on chill 
terraces under the warming sun; the shrines wit] 
lacquered Buddhas and ancient temple vessels; the 
walks up to the heights. But perhaps we loved best 


grand old capital itself. 
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For Peking is perhaps the most beautiful city in the world. 
From the time when Tartar conquerors established their capi- 
tal in that northeast corner of their new domain, the Mongol, 
Ming and Manchu emperors have lavished their wealth and 
*xquisite taste upon it, building up gradually a harmony of 

rchitectural form and color so fair that the twentieth cen- 
tury hesitates to intrude and make a discord. ‘There is a 
gorgeous street between two long red walls, with Coal Hill 
its fantastic yellow pavilions beyond us as we enter 


LIItins 


imposing north gateway of the Forbidden City. Here 
feels at once the grandeur of the plan. These halls were 

iilt for emperors to live in amid all the paraphernalia of 
oriental magnificence; and, enthroned, to receive obsequious 


lors and ambassadors. The kings are 


, 1 + - ] 
nomage ror counseél 


one, but their spacious courts and gardens, with carved 
marble balustrades and spirit-stairs leading to magic palaces 

these were ours to dream in, no longer forbidden and se- 
questered. Wise rulers had reigned here peacefully, and 
rom here their degenerate descendants—the last Ming and 


last Manchu—had fled to exile or suicide. Here were 


e living-rooms of the dowager empress ; one could feel her 
LOSS ‘face’ n 1900, as she disguised herself and her 
isoner-emperor in coolie costumes and ran away to Tsinan 
doors and hidden paths while the troops of five na- 

tions marched through the Imperial Gateway. 
Lhis entrance Se long reserved To! majesty, is the most 


} 
| 


of all. I loved to dismount there from my riksha 


{ 


ross the moat over one of the five marble bridges, past 


i 1 


ae 
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the two guardian lions and the winged columns of victory. : 
Once inside the thick red wall, the beauty of the roofs moved le 
me like a noble strain of music played on finest instruments 
or like the rhythm of Shelley’s odes or Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Their curve is that of the crescent moon, their colors—th f 


yellow of sunflowers, jade green, aubergine, turquoise and 





deep blue—build up symphonic harmonies. And they are 
not too solemn—they always smile; for at the tip of ea 
curving corner stands a procession of little guardian anin 
impertinently droll as they ward off the descent of evil spirits } 
from the sky. These roofs are the flower of an ancient race, 
abloom with a great people’s instinct for the harmony and 
poetry of life; and the sub-structure, usually of lacquer-r I 
with gaudily painted beams, completes the rich color scale 
The buildings suggest neighborliness, a single story, low o 
high, sufficing even for stately halls and palaces; and of 
ally they are embedded in green as one looks down on them H 
from the Tartar Wall, the different greens of pines and oaks 
and gingko trees. 
For a quiet modesty, a fine serenity, is the key 
Chinese art. ‘Their temples are low, not lofty like Gothi 
cathedrals. Their palaces and mandarin homes contain, not 
vast halls, but a maze of smaller rooms around open courts 


which frame the sky. Even their pagodas do not rise vet 


high, and the most impressive part of the Temple of Heaven te 
indeed the very flower of Chinese architecture and one of t to 
masterpieces of the world, is the circular marble Altar ope: th 
to sun and stars, which, mounted on its three marble 
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in twenty feet above the triply walled-in 


Here, 


in the middle of these mystic circles 


balustrades carved with the 


1, the phoenix of the air, and the cloud- 
here in the ultimate center of things, the 


ersal God where no picture or sculptured 


S iblimity, one wins fr of 


om art a sense 


nd spaciousness under the lofty sky of 
though, beyond this t1 ple marble circle, 


ill tipped with blue and the 


\ 


round wall 
a irtar Wall and 


of the ancient capital of many dy- 


beyond the battlemented 
Wall 


nd beyond all these lay the 


the 


Vast acres OT 


souls o! all ot 1S have 


and bask 


ere 


room to 


in the light. ‘Uhe feeling is one 


ce beyond thought, beyond desire. 


ina begin tor 


our agitated 


restless care- 
vithin these triple balustrades and triple 


of Heaven, this complete 


} 


and consum- 


H. M. 


ssion of the oriental ideal. 


Vi PORAR CHINESE POETRY 


inese ministry of education decreed that 
t two grades in primary schools were 





plain language of the people instez 
his 


movement, whose briet 


tage of the classics. was the first 
naculai and hec 
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tic history was coated with Dr. Hu Shih’s plaster in a series E 
of lectures which he delivered at the University of Chicago H 
in 1933, published later by the University as The Chines: c} 
Renaissance. <A flood of vernacular literature ensued. 8, 


Chinese poetry had long been stuck in a blind alley, like 
ours in the eighteenth century. The manufacture of a 
Chinese poet is summarized in one young lady’s advice to 
another in the Hung Lou Meng (The Dream of the Red 
Chamber), that first of Chinese realistic novels: 


If you really want to learn poetry you must take my Wang Wei 
and study carefully about a hundred of his poems written on the 
five-word pattern. Then you must read about a hundred of the 
seven-word poems of old Tu Fu, then about two hundred of Li Po’s 
seven-word poems. You must master these three poets thoroughly, 
and permeate yourself with their spirit. After that you can look 
over Tao Yuan-ming, and others. In a year’s time, with your 


natural gifts, you will make an excellent poet, ii 
i, 
In 1914 Dr. Hu Shih wrote: 
Recently my poetic writing has become independent of any school, th 
and I did not form a school myself either. My idea has been not 
to imitate anybody, and neither my style, my words, nor m 
sentences conform to orthodox standards t 
Comparing these passages we span the bridge, or seem to. 
But the bridge is not so easily spanned. In their anxiety t 
shake off tradition most writers in the vernacular forgot 
that it was still in their bones. Consequently their efforts 
read like a flimsy modernization of the old elaborately pat | 


terned verse. They have torn out the golden thread and what 
remains is rather drab, for the thought content was neve! | 
remarkable. Dr. Hu Shih had to bolster up his shivering 


Experimental Poems with an adaptation of Longfellow’s 
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Excelsior. ‘The themes and images selected by Mrs. Ping 
Hsin (“Icy Heart’) vary as slightly as those of the classics 
she is trying to flee from. ‘There is no reason why The 
Stars and Spring Water should have been written in the 


vernacular, but, probably on that account, they enjoyed a 


considerable vogue. Spring W ater has been rendered into 


English by Miss Grace M. Boynton of Yenching University. 


haracteristic specimen of these “odds and ends of thought”’ 


reads as follows: 
O Poet 
Do not work so hard at changing Nature. 


The most beautiful pictures 
Are touched in delicate colors. 


From the débris of experimentation two new poets ap- 


peared, Kuo Mo-jo and the late Hsu Tse-mo (or Chih-mou). 
Bot were rat r nat ely romantic, Kuo Mo-jo confessing : 


I am a man somewhat subjective, gifted with more imagination 
than observation I am also impulsive. . . . Even when I write 
m, I let myself be carried away by impulse. Every time I 

have the impulse, at once I become like a galloping horse; when 


down, I become li 


the i se is calmec 


ke a burst porpoise. 

How different is this attitude from that of the ancients, 
who never consciously allowed themselves to be carried away 
by imp lse, who told o! their emotions and experiences “not 
lirectly but allusively, under the guise of flower or bird.” 
Hitherto evocation and suggestion had been, paradoxically, 

e€ most conspicuous feature of Chinese poetry. Like Robert 
Frost, Kuo believes that “a poet must lean hard on facts.” 
He is too impulsive, however, to lean on them long, and 


generally he mistakes them for exclamations: 
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It is not the cement of the avenue, 
It’s the blood and sweat of the lives of laborers 
The bleeding lives, oh, the bleeding lives! 


Albeit rhythmical and moving in Chinese, how can such ex 


clamations be translated? His poetry is a succession of angry 
and pitiful cries, an explosion which leaves the reader breath 
less. 

Mr. Kuo was very prolific until he began to wave the 
red flag and take part in politics. The Resurrection of 
Phoenix, a poem violent with imprecations against societ 
has been highly praised by the radicals as an expression of 
force, agitation, speed, the twentieth century, and cubism t 
boot. His fervor and energy impress the occidental reader 
less than his compatriots, to whom his thought and technique 
appear startlingly new. 

Chinese critics have divided writers of modern verse into 
two general categories. “Those whose interest is primaril 
in thought are said to follow Kuo Mo-jo, while those whose 
interest is in form and delicate language are listed as 
lowers of Hsu ‘Vse-mo. 

If a new poetic movement was in the air, Hsu Tse-mo did 
more than anyone else to waft it thither. At ¢ 
studied English literature; after his return to China, 
professor at the National University of Peking, he took the 
students by storm. Perhaps this was because, as a colleague 


“ur 


wrote of him, ‘“T'se-mo the man is much greater than Tse-mo 


the poet. We like his poetry, because he wrote it. His pet 


Eee ts 
sonality is his genius. 
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Hsu wished ‘to introduce the Western rhapsody” into 
Chinese verse, but in spite of inspired openings there is a 
sense of strain in his longer poems. ‘To pile Pelion on Ossa 
of metaphors and similes is not natural to the Chinese tem- 
perament, even to Hsu Tse-mo’s, in whose company foreign 
friends were oblivious of any racial disparity. 

Apart from his use of the vernacular, Hsu Tse-mo differs 
from the classics in two other particulars. To the European 
poet, as Arthur Waley has pointed out, “the relation between 
man and woman is a thing of supreme importance and mys- 
tery. To the Chinese, it is something commonplace, obvious 

a need of the body, not a satisfaction of the emotions.” 


Hsu Tse-mo has strikingly modified the latter statement. He 





tends “to recommend himself as a lover” just like any 
European poet. But he had no precedents in Chinese poetry 
to help him out, and the result is often the same brand of 


imentality that produced Poe’s Eulalie. 





At his best, in shorter poems, and out of sight of “the eyes 
of the radiant girl,’ Hsu, like the ancients, can “obtain 
magical effects by the barest necessary means,” but this very 


bareness makes the translator despair. “Turn to Mountains 


for instance: 


I look up at the old grey mountains; 
hey have no words. 

Sunshine projects my littleness, 
Slender grasses are under my feet. 





e 1 pause by the wood, 

Quietly listen to the murmuring pines; 
While clouds drift over the sky 

And vanish at a glance, 
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Eight simple lines, yet in the course of translation thei: 
magical effect drifts away. And this happens in nine cases 
out of ten, with other poets besides Hsu T'se-mo—‘they are 
full of clichés,” cries the reader. The secret of their success 
may partly reside here: had the texture been more empha- 
sized, the general design would have been destroyed. In 
Chinese one lets the clichés slide by, and somehow the 
sequence concentrates into one intense impression: a total 
effect is produced which only a few imagists have approxi- 
mated in English. 

When Hsu was consciously introducing “the Western 
rhapsody” he rushed to the antipodes of classical Chinese 
poetry, wallowing in overstatement and repetition and 
bering his lines with exuberant images which here and t 
ring painfully false, here and there are exquisite. By ex 
quisite we mean that they have that perfection of purel 
Chinese refinement which can only be communicated to 
foreigners by visual means, such as the finest examples of « 
jade. Rhythmic vitality Hsu possessed; discipline, alas, he 
lacked. His importance lay in opening long-locked doors 
for new “figures of speech.” He did not reach the heights 
his short life was too full of interruptions; but he was on 
the way toward them actually and metaphorically when he 
was killed in an aeroplane crash in 1931. He still remains the 
most popular of Pai Hua poets, an oriental counterpart t 
Rupert Brooke, and as widely mourned. 


Soon after his death The Crescent Moon, that 


- 


monthly to which he and his followers contributed, be 
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extinct. An anthology entitled Crescent Moon Poetical 
Selections represents a definite period in Pai Hua poetry as 
tne Georgian inthologies do in England. 
The poets of the younger generation are more scholarly 
more sophisticated than their immediate predecessors. 


Whereas the ‘Crescent Moon”’ school imitated our more 





florid western forms in which Sun Ta-yu and Wen Yi-tuo 
efly distinguished themselves, Pien Chih-lin and Lin Keng 
‘fer to write free unrhymed verse, considering this as a 
‘ans rather than an end. Eventually, when they have en- 
tered into the completion of this second larger trend and 
become 
is a nerve over which do creep 
rhe else unfelt oppression of this earth 
t hope tu return to the ancient Chinese forms. 
Because they are in a period of transition, writing the 
Chinese language when it is undergoing a profound change, 
thing on a large scale has been as yet attempted, and this is 
to the good. Having aimed at extreme conciseness in poetry 
ind prose for two thousand years, the Chinese cannot sud- 
denly change focus without seriously impairing their vision: 
t wo be as if, after “trying to give the effect of ten thou- 
sand miles of country on a fan” they should attempt to 
esco the vast hall of Y ung Loh’s tomb. 
[here are many auspicious omens. Ho Chi-fang, who 
was born in 1911 and received a strictly classical education 


till he was fifteen years of age, frequently makes use of the 


old diction, as Keats made use of Spenser’s. Apart from 
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European influences, that of certain T’ang and Sung poets, 


“full alchemized and twice-distilled,”’ will contribi 


ite much 
to the style of modern Chinese poets. They are now pre 
occupied in enriching their vocabulary. Already they have 


attained a new sense of perspective. Harold Acton 


THREE CHINESE POETS OF LONG AGO 


Yiian Chieh, who flourished in the latter half of the third 
Century A. D., is considered the most accomplished poet of 
his period. The times in which he lived were troublous. 
The perpetual shifting of power from hand to hand, the 
intrigues and cabals at court, forced scholars not only t 
be extremely discreet in their writing, but also to follow a 
highly complicated course of action, designed at once t 
avoid offending those in power at the moment and at the 
same time not to win the enmity of those who were t 
succeed them. That the danger was real is proved by the 
fate of Hi K’ang, a contemporary writer, who was executed 
by imperial command. Yiian Chieh’s life presents a suc 
cession of situations from which he seems to have escaped 
almost by a series of miracles. 

The Song-poems of Inmost Thoughts, a series of eighty- 
two poems, is his chief work. These poems, none of which ’ 


is of any great length, are uniformly composed in verses of 


five syllables, the even lines of each poem rhyming through- 
out. It must not be concluded, however, that the result is 


monotony. The author’s talent is able to produce extremel) 
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ndiose enterprises exhausted the nation 
t fall of the dynasty, he was at the 
important author of his epoch. Fan 


yus, he calumniated 


his elder brother, 


having thus brought about his dis- 


to his title, he prov 
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band of assassins to hasten the end of his father, who 
already lay seriously ill. Yet he displayed an extraordinary 
subtlety of taste, he was a great artist. He had a passion 
for luxury and novelty; he delighted to astound. At first 
thought, he seems to resemble Nero, but he was infinitely 
more active. Greater both as artist and sovereign, he looked 
to the good of the state and conceived plans on a large scale 
He astonishes, where Nero is often only ridiculous. 

Kao Ch’i of the Fourteenth Century is the best-know 
of the poets who illustrated the early days of the Ming 
dynasty. He fell a victim to the political disturbances whic 
preceded the death of its founder. 


G. M. a 1d Yj . 
REVIEWS 
THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


Permit Me Voyage, by James Agee. With a Foreword by 
Archibald MacLeish. Yale University Press. 
After reading Archibald MacLeish’s ill-advised, if not 
downright neurotic, foreword to James Agee’s first book 
the temptation is to continue critical argument indefinitely) 
and to forget the younger poet. I shall not yield entirel 
to that attractive prospect, for I believe that Mr. MacLeish’s , 
general enthusiasm for James Agee’s work is visibly justi 
fied. Mr. Agee has a quick eye for words and has discovered 
the means of using them in a closely packed line of verse. 
He is “literary” in the fortunate sense, and there is evidence 
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that he has exercised no little discrimination in selecting his 
models. Throughout his book there is also evidence of a 
sensitive mind and with it the presence of a swift imagina- 


He is, I think, a genuine poet, and a number of his 





poems reveal those qualities by which he may become a very 
rood one, 

In his foreword (in which the bearded face of Karl Marx 
is the King Charles’ Head) Mr. MacLeish says: “Agee does 
not assume what is usefully known as a Position.” At this 
point I am positive that Mr. MacLeish is wrong, and wil- 
rong, for his statement is an attempt to dismiss or 
srride one of the most interesting items in James Agee’s 

I am thinking of an eight-page dedication, which is 
ross between a prose poem and an exercise in pulpit ora- 


tory. The fact that Agee’s rostrum is a pulpit and not a 


soap-box does not change the nature of his purpose, which 
in effort to make clear (and recite in public) a number 
s many preferences. 

Fifty-nine names (including Gox are listed here; the 
list is so long that notable omissions become significant: 
Where nearly everyone from God to Toscanini and Charlie 
Chaplin is mentioned I was unable to find the names of 
H Hoover, Earl Browder, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Mae West, or Satan. I concluded that he had not forgotten 
them, for such a list presupposes an excellent memory; and 
though the dedication reminded me of a college fraternity 
membership list (including the Columbia Hall of Fame) 
[ am sure that Mr. Agee’s choices were deliberate. It is, 
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in short, a statement of Position, and here are social and 
esthetic and religious prejudices set down in no uncertain 
terms. First of all, I would say that James Agee is a bit 
stage-struck at the idea of becoming famous, and he is eager 
to take a seat upon the side of established reputations; and 
thus we have such diversely assorted dead as Christ and 
Shelley, Homer and Van Gogh, and among the living, 
Rivera, Roy Harris, and Picasso. I think it is obvious t 
he dislikes the Communists and Wall Street as heartily as 
does his master A. MacLeish; that he is for God against the 
anti-Christ. 
At this point we enter directly into the nature of James 
gt 


Agee’s poetry. I can think of no single poem in the 


that is good in its entirety, but even the worst selection fo1 


this volume (a narrative, 4nn Garner) contains excellent 


lines. ‘Throughout the book there is a desperate, almost 
hysterical necessity for the poet to sustain his Position, his 


faith in God; the poems are often shattered by this neces- 


sity; the inward conflict becomes too great and the poet’s 
equipment at this moment is inadequate. ‘Therefore, the 
shorter poems are the most effective, and we find su 


stanzas as: 


A summer noon, the middle sun 
Stunned me full of waking sleep 
And spread me slack as stone upon 
The grass in water foundered dee} 


anc 


two fine lines such as 


His hottest love and most delight 
The rooster knows for speed of fear 
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A conscious and valuable esthetic produced these lines, 
and, more than that, I think James Agee possessed what is 
loosely called “‘poetic vision.’”” He can penetrate a given 
moment of experience and reproduce it in vivid imagery; 
yet should his emotional need become too great (and this 
is often the 


be merely “‘poetic’ and the elaborated image falls short 


ise) the “vision” is destroyed by an effort to 


of its intention. Horace Gregory 


STORM OVER ENGLAND 


Open the Sky, by John Pudney. Boriswood, London. 


W e have now, 


tionary poets an 


in England, a good assortment of revolu 


half-poets: heralds, with varying sonority, 
of The New Dawn. The unfortunate thing is that the 
people who pay least heed to their singing are (a) the Pro- 


letariat and (b) the Communists. Naturally, for the revo- 


lutionary poet’s seat is a dilemma: it is central to the Marx- 
lan philosoph that the Ethos of a society grows out of its 
conomic structure, whereas the revolutionary poet is in- 
lved, by the necessity of his medium and the poetic proc 
s, IN projecting a pseudo-communist Ethos out of nothing 
ore substar than his own nervous system. 
Che results of this effort are, first, false attitudes to ex 


perience, including undue reverence for machinery, hygiene, 


rt + } . ] me - 
lar effo straight lines, and proletarian manners; 
nd, secondly, a tortured subtlety of feeling—therefore of 
ought and language also—which insulates the poet even 
from those masses to whom he has desired to submit 
dak 
Lol} 
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himself, and descends at last into self-violation and chronic 
Narcissism. Like the whole New Country group, Mr. Pud- 
ney displays these peculiarities quite nakedly, and we may 
take it that his poetic failure is the measure of his revolu 
tionary sincerity. In any case, he has neither the robust 
imagination nor the technical assurance of Auden and 
Spender; most of his mannerisms, in fact, are derived from 
the former. 

This said, it remains to be pointed out that, despite this 
volume’s rhetorical Mayakowskyan title, there is a notabl 
refinement of Mr. Pudney’s verse-textures since he pub- 
lished Spring Encounter at the beginning of the year 
mitting occasional good whole poems, like that which ends: 


Moving me simply of my thirst, my hu nger, 
athlete my life springs out to you toda) 


and fine isolated snippets: 


We cannot die because death cannot pass 
between the sheaves of our stack-stifled air; 


and slick political definitions, like this of Fascisn 


Free clothes and an appeal to manhood win 
The feeble handclaps of our twilit world. 


The play, Joseph, a modernized Nativity, though pat 





begotten by Auden’s Dance of Death, is of better stuff 
all but two or three of the volume’s twenty-two lyrics (testi 
mony to the value of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s insistence on the 
necessity for poetic drama); but its virtues are dramati 
rather than poetic (which may be as it should b 

It is the privilege of monied men 
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Surely to reach that glory, to achieve 
tourist geography of womanhood? . 
If you let him go 
the turning tides will leave us, the mud flats 
be endless as to straining legless crabs. 


are many passages like this whose arrested wit-effects 





training to make words do more than they can are 
of experience imperfectly digested and feeling imper- 
controlled. Rayner Heppenstall 
BRIEF NOTICES 
lent, Zuth F. Schermerhorn. Privately printed. 
ese poems are sincere, fresh and lively. They will not 
e le they may make him wish they had gone 
rther in technique. It is not enough to avoid mis- 
rhyt , mixed images, banal phrases. Poetry to 
nust add some definite skill of its own. This Mrs. 
merhor1 s not yet been able to do, though in one 
) stanzas she comes near it. 


Lie Down, by Walter R. Adams. The Kaleido- 


ess, Dallas, Texas. 


Adams is capable of great poignancy, as in the poem 

tle was taken: Jo A Dead Tree. He is 

Si ling down hard in his last stanza by trying 

ce his poignancy too poignant. ‘This is his most 

e He begins with vigorous emotion and 

a sort of sweet piteousness. Most of his poems would 
ip better without the last four lines. 
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Cup of the Years, by J. Corson Miller. Bruce Humphries. 

Mr. Miller has ideas. He has too many ideas and has 
also some trouble in correlating them. They tumble over 
one another in images mixed and often unfortunate: 


The dream-dust sifting from your mind 
I sweep with golden brooms away 

Into a mound of glittering joy 

On which to build my day. 


The laughter dripping from your eyes 
I catch with silver pitchers three . 


The lady seems rather messy. 


Open Windows, by Edris Mary Probsfield. The Kaleido- 
graph Press, Dallas, Texas. 

This is the work of a poet who has not been able to dis- 
criminate between her better verses and those which are 
exceedingly bad. As if by accident she sometimes falls upon 
a happy phrase, or completes an entire poem without refer- 
ring to God. But for the most part easy sentiment is too 
much for her. She wallows in a slough of babies, lullabies, 


tenderness, sweetness, and truth. 


The Dusk Bazaar, by S. R. Ceylon. Unicorn Press, London. 

Bad English poetry is very like bad American poetry. But 
it usually abounds in archaisms, whereas even the most 
mediocre American writer knows he should not write 
scorch’d, burnish’d, urg’d, dropp'd, knock’d, and most of 
our occidental doggerel is now free from maiden blushes 
angel-bliss, and lisping tones. Mr. Ceylon does best when 
imitating Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Young Man’s Country, by Henry T. Chambers. The Coro- 
nado Press, Bristow, Oklahoma. 

Once in three or four pages this book gives evidence of 
being written by a poet. He has chosen too light a medium, 
but he knows his trade, and with a certain amount of brood- 
ing might write finer poems. One receives an impression that 
the poet feels a bit afraid of being too serious. 

Songs of September, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

To The Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, and the Boston pub- 
lishers we are indebted for this book so reminiscent of Long- 
fellow, the Victorian past, and all that New England holds 
lear. Let them read it to their heart’s content. No criticism 


from Chicago can shake their convictions. 


NEWS NOTES 


Archibald MacLeish has written a play on America’s economic 
disorders during the Depression. It is called Panic and is scheduled 
to have a first, private performance in New York in March under 
the auspices of the Phoenix Society, an organization which sponsors 
\ } | ] 


s toward their professional production, somewhat along 





es tl re Society of England. Mr. MacLeish’s play, in 

lich sce of Wall Street banking alternate with the life of the 

ts, and the struggles of distraught bankers with the choruses 

the people, is his first attempt in this line. Last year he pro 

duced the ( for Union Pacific, the first American ballet of the 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, 

Random House has recently added a selection of Swift's prose 
ind poetr in luding the whole ot Gulliver’s Travels, to thei! 
series of distinguished one-volume classics. They now announce 
the comple rks of John M. Synge—plays, prose and poems—in 
similar one-volume form, and also an 800-page Shakespeare An- 
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thology. These Random House editions, produced through collabo V 
ration with the Nonesuch Press of London, are among the finest | 
trade books produced in America. 

Ezra Pound’s Make It New, a collection of essays, some reprinted 
from earlier books, is now announced for American publication by P 
the Yale University Press, which last fall published his 4 B C of 
Reading. A review of Mr. Pound’s recent books in verse and prose 
will soon appear in Poerry. 

Transition, the famous exiles’ magazine of pre-Depression Paris 
has just issued from its present address, the Servire Press of The 
Hague, Holland, a pamphlet called Testimony Against Gertrud I 
Stein. This Testimony is given by illustrious victims of Miss Stein's 
alleged prejudice and misinformation like Henri Matisse, George 
Braque, André Salmon, Tristan Tzara, and Eugene and Maria I 
Jolas, who charge that they were severely misreprese nted ind even i 
lampooned, in The Autobiography of ice B. Toklas In thi } 
pamphlet we are told that “Miss Stein understood nothing of wha 
went on around her’; that “she has entirely misunderst« cubisn 
that “she never knew French really well’; that “she h is satisfiec 
in her book an old rancor’ toward Matisse; that “the memoirs 
Miss Toklas furnish us with an opportunity to appreciate h f 
the limits of indecency can be pushed” by “two maiden ladies 
greedy for fame and publicity”; and that the Autobiography 
its hollow, tinsel bohemianism and egocentric deformations, ma ( 
very well become one day the symbol of the decadence that hovers | 
over contemporary literature.” 

Three novels by poets we have printed, two of them “firsts 
have appeared in late January and February, and been favora 
reviewed by authoritative critics. Marion Strobel’s Fellow Morta 
said to be her best novel so far, is, like her earlier tales, a st 
of contemporary life in Chicago, but with episodes trans 
Atlantic liner. Arden Acres, by Jessica Nelson Nort! so | 
in Chicago-land, taking an old woman for its heroi gra 
of a poverty-stricken family whom she tries in vain t in orc 
and finally runs away from. Helena Carus, in Artem Fare thee 
well, has gone far afield in time and space for her material; sl 
tells the life-story of Diotima, the “wise woman” of Plato’s Syr | 
posium, from her youth as one of the Artemis virg 
her later life as a soothsayer priestess of Dem i i I 
it gives a vivid picture of primitive life is lia during tl 
first half of the Fifth Century B. C. Thes els by three Chicag 
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women are all works of distinction, and we hope they will reach a 
large and appreciative public. 


Harold Acton was born in Florence, Italy, and educate2 at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, since when he has traveled widely and 
lectured on English literature for two years at the National Uni- 

Some of his verse in The Eton Candle attracted 
the attention of Messrs. Duckworth, who published Aquarium, a 
volume of poems, when he was eighteen. This was followed by 
more poems—An Indian Ass, and Five Saints and an Appendix; 
beside a novel and other books in prose, including The Last Medici, 


versit I Peking 


in historical stud 4 book of translations from modern Chinese 
poet aration, with the collaboration of Chen Shih-Hsiang, 





th year at the Peking National University. 








H ['se-mo was returned student from the United States and 

England and a Professor of English Literature at the National 

ersity of Peking He was in his 36th year at the time of his 

de an all ish near Tsinanfu on November 19, 1931, and 
regarded a ne f the best poets ot the new school 

Chi ing born in 1911 in Szechwar He stayed with his 

and re d a classical education until his fifteenth year 

] 31 he entered the National University of Peking, where he is 


! His poems have appeared in the iterary 
Quarterly, Poetry and Criticism and the North China Daily, but 
d a volume. 











Lin Kéng wa rn in 1910 in Fuchou (Fukien), and educated 
the Peking Normal Middle School and Tsing Hua University 
ir Peking H is published one volume of poems entitled 
\ inothe Sprin Meadow and the Window, will soon be 
18s l oo Tal ] oems have not enjoyed much success; thei! 
( ( ess has mistaken tor chaos, and he is considered by 
wilfu scure, a sort of surréaliste At present he is 
t g the hist of Chinese literature at Ming Kuo Ta Hsiieh 
P ig Nati ( ege 

George Margulies was born in St irg, Russia, in 
he in Paris, holding the degree of Docteur-és 
Le from the Sor ne In 1930 he was sent to China by the 
Fret t Education to do research on methods of teach 
g Chinese; during his stay he lectured at 37 universities, usuall 
( I he was appointed Dean of Foreign Languages 

e, Mul in yut was prevented by the Japane 
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vasion from assuming the charge. He now lectures at the Feole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes and the Sorbonne (at the Sor- 
bonne this year on Chinese popular poetry); and has recently 
founded the Cours Jean Solier, a school of modern languages. He 
has published articles and volumes on both Chinese and European 
literature, in French, German, English, and Chinese; and a book 
on The Evolution of Chinese Poetry is now in course of publication. 

Mr. Willard R, Trask, of New York City, was born in Berlin 
of American parents in 1900, and educated in New England. From 
1927 to 1933 he lived in France, where he began the study of 
Chinese with Dr. Margulies and later collaborated with him in 
translation. The poems here printed were a diversion from their 
main work—an historical anthology of Chinese prose from the 
earliest surviving texts to the present. About twenty of these texts 
have appeared recently in Asia. 

Miss Helen Burwell Chapin, a graduate of Bryn Mawr, worked 
at the Boston Museum eight years in the Department of Asiatic 
Art, and spent seven years studying in the Orient, besides some 
time in London and Berlin. She is now an instructor in elementary 
Chinese Writing at Mills College, California 

Apropos of her poem T’ien-lung Shan in May, Miss Chapin in- 
forms us that it refers to remains of rock-cut temples in Shansi 
Province which contain sculptured Buddhist figures of the T’ang 
and earlier dynasties (550 to 900 A. D. 

Margaret Mackprang Mackay (Mrs. A. H. M.), a graduate in 
1928 of the University of California, went around the world later 
and married in Peking, her husband’s family being “Scotch pioneers 
in China.” She has contributed short stories and verse to vari 
magazines. 

Winona Montgomery Gilliland (Mrs. Robert V. G.), of India 
apolis, has contributed to a number of verse magazines. 

Miss Mary Barnard lives in Vancouver, Washington, her native 
city, where she is employed by the local Relief Administration. Her 
poems, of course, have nothing to do with China, but their flav 
is not out of tune, perhaps with a good deal of Chinese poetry, and 
may not inappropriately be included. Her poems—these and others 
—will appear soon in the Westminster Anthology, published by the 


Oglethorpe University, including S/oreline, first printed in PoreTry 
Miss Monroe’s Chosen Poems, now in proof, will be published 
this month or in May by the Macmillan Co. The volume will ir 


clude the best work from all her books of verse, besides later poems 
from Poetry and a few never hitherto printed. 
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